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SCENES IN RUSSIA. 


Some weeks past we inserted several ex- 
tracts from Elliott’s Letters from the North 
of Europe, chiefly descriptive of scenes in 
Norway; intending at a convenient time to 
make further quotations. Our traveller, leav- 
ing Norway, and proceeding through Sweden 
to Stockholm, its capital, from thence crossed 
the gulf of Bothnia to the shores of Finland, 
through which country he passed into Russia. 
His account of Petersburg we think will be 
interesting to our readers, a city which, 
founded even at a more recent period than 
our own prosperous Philadelphia, has risen 
into a degree of splendour, wealth, and po- 
pulation, which places it scarcely less than 
third in rank of European cities. The in- 
tervening remarks relative to the Greek 
church, or Russian national religion—its pa- 
geantry and burdensome ceremonials, may be 
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tresses, the floating bridges, and the summer! ‘he first hut in St. Petersburg, was raised 


gardens, fronted by a magnificent iron pali- by Peter's own hands in 1703. 


It is now 


sade with glittering tops, form a coup-d'eil | protected from the influence of the elements, 
surpassing every other of the same kind in| by a brick covering, constructed over it. A 


Europe. 
There is nothing in St. Petersburg that can 
arrest the mind by the force of classic or his- 


the surrounding country which can enhance 
the pleasure of the spectator by bringing into 


torical associations ; nor is there any thing in ‘house was built. 


| 


|few wooden sheds gradually collected round 
jthie nucleus, and a small citadel, with six 
bastions, was erected. In 1710, the first brick 
In 1712, the residence of 


ame emperor was transferred from Moscow to 


the new city, then dedicated to the patron 


combination with an architectural display, the |saint of the royal founder, and called after 


picturesque beauties of nature. 


You arejhim, St. Peter’s town. 


Most of the original 


called upon to contemplate the splendour of | edifices have been destroyed by time or fire. 


a city; the triumph of art over nature; a su- 
perb metropolis in the midst of a marsh. 
Every building is an exhibition to which the 
various Grecian orders have lent their elegant 
forms, without destroying the uniformity or 
impairing the harmony of the whole. No 
dirty lanes or paltry huts are to be seen. 
These are kept out of view. The ground is 
the property of the emperor or of nobles at 
his beck ; and at his fiat, houses are destroy- 
ed and palaces erected. ‘The poorer class of 








Now, none in the principal streets are per- 
mitted to be built of wood. The usual ma- 
terial is brick, well stuccoed ; and the pro- 
prietors being compelled by law, to renew the 
outer wash once a year, the buildings always 
look new. ‘The modern houses are built on 
piles, because the ground is too marshy to 
sustain their foundation. They are all num- 
bered, and the name of the proprietor is in- 
scribed on each door. The ground floors are 
chiefly used as shops; the cellars are let to 


buildings observable in English towns, does|the poor ; and the family occupy the first and 


not in St. Petersburg offend the eye, because 
a practice prevails of Jetting out for the ac- 
commodation of the lower orders, the cellars 
of large houses. 

The site of the city is thought to have 
been injudiciously chosen. It stands near 
the mouth of the Neva, in a marsh, since 
drained, which, in the time of Peter the 


read with some advantage contrasted with the |Great, was constantly under water. Notwith- 
superior privileges which we are permitted to| standing the obstacles opposed by soil and 


enjoy. 


climate, the czar accomplished his great de- 
sign; and his perseverance, no less than a 


Nothing of the same nature can be so im-|keen penetration into future consequences, 


posing as the first view of St. Petersburg. commands our admiration. 


It was necessary 


The approach is through a wild and desert| that the new capital should be near the coast, 


tract; nor is the city, owing to its low situa- 
tion, visible at a distance. There are nei- 
ther country seats nor gardens in the faubourg | 
to announce the proximity of a large town. 
With one exception, the steeples are not suf- 
ficiently high to be seen at a distance. The 
entrée is under an unostentatious wooden 
barrier; and for a mile the traveller drives 
through a street formed of small wooden 
houses. Turning a sharp angle, he finds 
himself on a bridge considerably longer than 
that of Waterloo, in the Strand. The Neva 
rolls its blue water, as if with conscious dig- 
nity, on either side. Before him are the 
Admiralty, with a rich golden spire, the 
winter-palace of the emperor, the Hermitage, 
the Marble-palace, and a succession of build- 
ings extending the whole length of the gra- 
nite quay, each of which might be a royal 
residence. This facade, the opposite for- 
tress with its solid walls and massive but- 


because it was to become the centre of trade 
with foreign nations: and that it should be 
in the neighbourhood of his recently acquir- 
ed dominions, in order that he might the 
more securely retain and protect them by 
concentrating his forces in the vicinity. It 
was his policy, likewise, to attract foreign 
settlers: and there was no spot in his domi- 
nions which combined these requisites so well 
as the one selected. 

It would be impossible to convey within 
the narrow limits of a letter, any idea of the 
city. So detailed and graphic a description 











second stories. The panes of glass in the 
houses of the rich, are of an extraordinary 
size, measuring often six feet by four, and 
frequently much more. Each appears like a 
separate window, and the combination of se- 
veral such panes in one frame, imparts to a 
building an air of great magnificence. 

The streets are for the most part straight, 
broad, and long; intersecting each other at 
various angles. ‘The larger are furnished 
with trottoirs; an improvement effected im- 
mediately after Alexander’s visit to England. 
At the corner of each, in a sentiy-box, a 
police-man is stationed with a halberd. The 
Neva flows through the city, the largest por- 
tion of which is on its left, or southern bank; 
though a considerable space on the opposite 
shore, besides fifteen islands in the river, is 
covered with buildings. The Nevka, a branch 
of the Neva, forms the northern and north- 
eastern boundary, while the opposite quarters 
are defined by the town ditch. The circum- 
ference of these limits, though not yet filled 
up, is said to be nearly twenty miles; and 
the population about four hundred and thirty 
thousand. ‘Three large and several smaller 
canals studded with bridges, some of cast- 
iron and many of granite, yield an air of 


of it has lately been published by Dr. Gran-|gaiety to the town and promote the carriage 


ville, that I refer you to his work, rather than 
make an attempt to transport you to St. Pe- 
tersburg, or to place the great capital on your 
breakfast table. I will, therefore, simply 
sketch an outline, which, in after years, may 
serve to recall to my own mind objects now 
vividly impressed. : 











of goods between its distant quarters. 

‘The great charm that, independent of its 
architectural beauties, distinguishes St. Pe- 
tersburg from every other city, is the presence 
of the noble river, whose waters, unlike those 
of the rivers on which other European capi- 
tals stand, are quite blue and transparent; 
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these reflecting the long lines of Grecian, Nevski Prospektive, stands the ‘* Church of | more in earnest, and to have more personal 
pillars that rear their stately forms upon its) our Lady of Kazan,” the construction of|faith in the virtue of the rites they celebrate. 
banks, present a second city to the view.) which occupied ten years, from 1801 to 1811,|‘This may arise in part from the ignorance and 
The Neva, at its broadest part, is about three| under the superintendence of a native archi-|intellectual debasement of the Russians, com. 
quarters of a mile in width. It is deep, and| tect, who was originally a serf of Count Stro-|pared with that of the catholics one has seen 
would admit ships of heavy burden to come| gonoff. The plan of the interior is borrowed|in more enlightened countries: but it is, 
close to the wharves, but a bar across the| fron that of St. Peter’s at Rome; but the |doubtless, attributable also to a certain some. 
embouchure prevents those that draw more} semi-circular colonnade that forms the Roman |thing difficult to describe, but in which no 
than seven feet of water from going higher! piazza, is here made to embrace the portico,}one who has been in the habit of attending 
up the river. On one side,a quay of granite,|and to act as a facade to the church. This|Greek and Romish services, can fail to sym- 
raised ten feet above the level of the water,| consists of a hundred and thirty-two pillars|pathise. Is it that, in the former, instrumen- 
extends nearly two miles and a half in length.| of the Corinthian order, distributed in four|tal music is excluded, while words of prayer 


This is furnished with landing steps at stated| concentric curves; each pillar being thirty-jand praise arrest the mind, chanted in the 








distances and stone benches for seats. A 
broad handsome catriage road, with a double 
pavement, runs along it; while a superb facade 
of public edifices and private mansions com- 
mands the river. On the opposite side stand 


\five feet in height, formed of yellow stone. |deep sonorous voices of the priests; and that 
At the extremities of the colonnade are large|to sounds of definite import we are loth to 
portals, which give a finished appearance to|attach ideas which impugn the reality of feel- 
the whole, and admit carriages to pass|ing and the voracity of sacred functionaries: 
through them to the other sides of the build-|while, in the latter, full bursts of the organ 


the fortress, the exchange, the academy of|ing. ‘The interior of the church is in the|overpower the voices and give to the whole 


sciences, the museum, the college of miners, 
and a whole line of public buildings, the pro- 
fusion of whose splendid pillars and pilasters 
almost fatigues the eye. Near the centre of 
the city, facing the admiralty, is the Isaac 
bridge, on one side of which runs the Eng- 
lish, on the other the Imperial quay; the one 
named from the palaces, the other from the 
merchants, occupying the respective quarters. 
In a street behind, and parallel to, the Eng- 
lish line or quay, called the English back 
line or Galernoy Pulitza, is the comfortable 
inn in which I am lodging. 

Near the Isaac bridge, under the hand of 
a skilful architect, the marble church is rising 
up, for which, as | have mentioned in a pre- 
vious letter, granite columns of enormous 
size are procured from Peterlax in Finland. 
Close to this stands the famous bronze eques- 
trian statue of Peter the Great. He is re- 
presented checking his steed just as he has 
attained the summit of an arduous rock. The 
horse rears, and his rider looks calmly round, 
seeming to triumph in the consciousness of 
power and security. Beneath him is a ser- 
pent whom the charger tramples to death. 
The simple inscription is, Perro Pro, 
Caruarina Secunpa. 1782. The statue, 


weighing sixteen tons, rests on a piece of,came forth arrayed in a gorgeous dress of 


granite, supposed to be the largest ever mov- 
ed by art. It was brought out of a morass 
four miles from St. Petersburg ; and when it 
reached the spot,where it now lies, it weighed 
fifteen huadred tons. 

The admiralty, whose facade is fourteen 
hundred feet in length, in the centre of a 
line of buildings that face the river, exhibits 
an ambitious spire covered with a thin sheet 


form of across, each arm terminating in a|the effect of a display of sacred music? Or 
Corinthian portico. The sides are flanked by jis it that in the Greek church the service is 
pillars of spotted granite bearing a high po-|performed in a language intelligible to the 
lish, and ornamented with gilded capitals.|congregation, while in the Romish a learned 
The pavement is composed of marbles of va-|jargon is adopted, always incomprchensible 
rious colours, and resembles mosaic work on|to the people, and often to the illiterate 
a large scale. The great altar presents a|priesthood? Or is it, possibly, that here 
blaze of gilding that would dazzle the eye if|there is no howing down to carved and graven 
an ordinary quantity of light were diflused|images: and though worship scarcely inferior 
through the church; but owing to the bad|is paid to highly-wrought designs on tapestry 
arrangement of the windows and dirty condi-|and canvass, yet being familiar with such 
tion of the glass, the interior is shrouded in| productions of art exhibited in our own tem- 
a sombre and mysterious gloom, not ill con-|ples, and regarding them with an interest 
sorting with the dark views and blind credu-| which the subjects render almost sacred, we 
lity of the religionists who worship there. _jare reluctant to believe that the Russian de- 

Two days agoa grand religious festival was|votee converts his gaze into sin, by the ad- 
celebrated in honour of Saint Alexander|mixture of an irrational and idolatrous senti- 
Nevski ; when, after attending divine service,|ment? Or is it that we are more disposed to 
or rather showing himself, in the church of|resign ourselves to sacred feelings inspired 
our Lady of Kazan, the emperor proceeded | by the ceremonies of a church tolerating our 
in his carriage to the monastery of the saint}own dissentient creed, than to those that 
at the end of the Prospektive. The sight|might otherwise result from the services of 


was very imposing. ‘The street was lined|one which marshals the strongest prejudices 


with carriages; and the church was crowded 


to excess. As the emperor entered, the fold-} 


ing doors in the centre of the “ Ikonoclast”’ 
(or screen which separates the nave from the 
altar) were thrown open, and the archbishop 


gold and purple. In each hand he helda 
chandelier, and uttered some sentences, ren- 
\dered inaudible by the full peals of a sacer- 


| dotal choir, which at the same moment echoed | 


| through the church, together with reiterated 


cries from the people, “ Gospodi Pomeloe, | 


’ 


|Gospodi Pomeloe ;’ creating a volume of 
sound that overpowered all others, *‘ Lord 
have mercy upon us !”’ 


in array against itself, by denouncing us as 
heretics and accursed? Something, perhaps, 
is due to each of these causes; much to the 
union of all; and not a little to the fact that 
the Greek church, though itself scarcely 
purer, holds in equal abhorrence with our- 
iselves, the abominations of that apostacy, 
against which our own has protested, and still 
|maintains an incessant spiritual warfare. 

| (To be continued.) 


Baron Humboldt’s description of the mode of 
catching the Gymnotus, or Electrical Eel. 


While traversing the immense plains of the 





of gold. From it, as from a focus, three} The religion of the Greek church was | province of Caraccas, in order to embark at 
principal streets diverge on the opposite side,| adopted by the Russians in the tenth century; |St. Fernando de Apure, and commence our 
which are called Prospektives. The largest} being established without opposition by an|vovage on the Orinoco, we stayed five days 
of these is the Nevski Prospektive,so named | order of the Grand Duke Vladimir, the first |at Calabozo, a stnall town situated, according 
from Saint Alexander Nevski. ‘This street is! convert to Christianity, who sent emissaries|to my observations, in 8° 56’ 56” north lati- 
two English miles in length ; and a hundred|to various churches of. Christendom for the|tude. The object of this visit was to study 
and eighty feet in breadth. The houses are) purpose of observing the forms of each. |the electric eels (Gymnoti,) an innumerable 
of stuccoed brick, and the shops are tolera-| Since his object was to influence the ignorant | quantity of which are found in the neighbour- 
bly good; but neither in their external ap-| through the medium of the senses, his choice |hood. Indeed I was assured, that near Uri- 
pearance nor in the furniture of the interior,| was not injudicious; for there is something |tuca a road, once much frequented, had been 
can they be compared with our own. ‘The/in the service of the Greek church, that) entirely abandoned on account of these elec- 
Nevski Prospektive is as inferior to Regent) rivets the attention far more than that of the|tric fishes; travellers being obliged to ford a 
street, as the public buildings and quay above Roman catholic. There probably is not more | stream in which a number of mules were an- 
described, are superior to the corresponding real religion, but there is a greater appear-|nually drowned, stunned by the shocks they 
objects in London. In the centre of the, ance of devotion. * The devotees seem to be|received from the gymnoti. 
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In order to perform our experiments with} surface of the water; and all of them by their} expressed less pain and terror; we saw them 
more precision, we were desirous of having| shouts and their weapons prevent the horses} no longer fall over. On the other hand the 


the electric eels in the house which we inha-| from gaining the bank. 


bited at Calabozo. Our host took all possi- 
ble pains to gratify our desires. He sent 
Indians on horseback to fish in the pools. It 
was easy enough to procure plenty of dead 
gymnoti; but an almost puerile fear prevent- 
ed the natives from bringing them alive. We 
were afterwards, it is true, convinced of the 
difficulty of handling this fish whilst it still 
retained all its powers: but the dread of the 
common people is the more extraordinary in 
these countries, as they pretend that any one 
with tobacco in his mouth may touch a gym- 
notus with impunity. If the [Indian had full 
confidence in this preservative, which is alto- 


The eels, er 
ed by the hubbub and splashing of the horses, 


eels, swimming half out of the water, and 
endeavouring to avoid the horses in place of 


defend themselves by the reiterated discharge! attacking them, in their turn approached to- 


of their electric batteries. 

For a long time they seem victorious over 
the horses and mules; every where we see 
the latter, stunned with the frequency and 
force of the electric shocks, disappearing be- 
neath the water. Some of the horses recover 
themselves, and, despite the active vigilance 
of the Indians, gain the bank; overcome by 
fatigue, and their limbs paralysed by the power 
of the electric commotions, they lay out- 
stretched upon the earth. 

How I wished that a clever painter could 


gether false, why did he not avail himself of| have seized the moment when the scene was 


it to gain the ten francs which we had pro- 
mised for every living electric eel that was 
brought to us? The love of the marvellous 
is so great among the natives, that they often 
maintain and spread abroad as facts what they 
themselves are far from putting faith in. It 
is thus that man thinks he must needs add to 
the wonders of nature, as if nature was not 
of herself sufficiently mysterious, grand and 
imposing. 

After three days of fruitless attempts in the 
town of Calabozo, during which we received 
only one eel alive, and that in a very weak 
state, we resolved to transport ourselves to 
the spot, and make our experiments in the 
open air, on the banks of the pools in which 
the gymnoti abounded. We reached first a 
little village called Rastro de Abaxo ; thence 
the Indians conducted us to Cajio de Bera, a 
muddy stagnant pool of water, but surround- 
ed with a beautiful vegetation of the Clusia 
rosea, the Hymenea Courbaril, the large Indian 
figs, and Mimose with odoriferous flowers. 
We were much surprised on being told that 
thirty wild horses must be caught in the 
neighbouring savannahs, to serve for the 
fishery of the electric eels. ‘The idea of this 
mode of fishing, which they call embarbascar 


con caballos, (to stupify by means of horses,)| ned by the electric shocks which they receive | 
‘The word barbasco signi-|in rapid succession, fall into a profound le- 
Deprived of all sensibility, they cis-| 


is truly very odd. 


fies the roots of Jacquinia, of Piscidia, or of| thargy. 


at its greatest animation. ‘The groups of In- 
dians surrounding the pools,—the horses, with | 
mane erect, and eyes of fright and pain, 
struggling to escape from the storm which| 
had surprised them;—those yellow livid cels,| 
like great aquatic serpents, swimming upon 
the surface of the water, and pursuing their 
enemy;—all these objects presented, in truth, 


wards the bank. The Indians assured us, 
that no horse is killed when driven two days 
afterwards into the pool. These electric 
fishes require rest and abundant nourishment 
to produce and to accumulate a great quan. 
tity of the galvanic electricity. We know, 
by the experiments that have been made upon 
the torpedos (electric rays) of Italy, that on 
cutting or tying the nerves which go to the 
electric organs, the functions of these parts 
cease, as the movement of a muscle is sus- 
pended as long as the ligature of the main 
artery or nerve remains. ‘I'he organs of the 
torpedo or gymnotus depend upon the nervous 
system and the vital functions: they are not 
mere electro-motive apparatuses, which at- 
tract from the surrounding bed of water the 
electricity they have Jost. One cannot, there- 
fore, be surprised that the power of the elec- 


their health, an consequently upon rest, 


ye shocks of the gymnoti depends upon 


a most picturesque ensemble. {remembered} nourishment, age, and probably a great as- 
the superb painting which represents a horse | semblage of physical and moral conditions. 


entering a cavern and scared at the sight of| 


a lion! 


The expression of terror was not|taken with great facility. 


The eels, making towards the bank, are 
Small harpoons, 


stronger than we witnessed in this unequal) attached to cords, are cast at them; the har- 


conflict. 


In less than five minutes, two horses were | 
already drowned. 


poon sometimes brings up two at atime. By 
this means they are drawn out of the water 


The eel, being more than without the cord, which is very dry and of 


five feet in length, glides beneath the body) some length, communicating the shock to the 


of the horse or mule; it then gives a dis-| 


charge from the whole length of its electric 
organ. 


of the gastric nerves. One cannot feel as- 
tonished, then, that the effect produced by 
the fish upon a great quadruped much exceeds 
that produced on man, which it only touches 
by one of the extremities. I doubt, how- 
ever, that the gymnoti kill the horses imme- 
diately; I rather imagine that the latter, stun- 


any other poisonous plant, by the contact of| appear beneath the water, the other horses 
which a great extent of water receives in an} and mules pass over their bodies, and a few 
instant the power of killing, or at least of| minutes suffice to make them perish. 


intoxicating or benumbing, the fishes. ‘The 


After this commencement, [ began to fear 


It attacks at the same time the heart, | 
the digestive viscera, and above all the plerus' 


|person who holds it. In a few minutes five 
large eels were on dry land. One might have 
caught twenty, if as many had been wanted 
for our experiments. Many were only slight- 
ly wounded in the tail; others severely in the 
head. We were enabled to observe the na- 
tural electricity of these fishes, modified by 
the different degrees of the vital force which 
they enjoyed. I shall describe in this me- 
moir not only the experiments made, in con- 
junction with M. Bonpland, on the gymnoti 
taken in our presence, but also those which 
we had an opporty <y of making upon an eel 
of an enormous size, which we found in our 
house on our return from Rastro de Calabozo. 
This latter had been caught in a net; it had 
not seceived any wound. Immediately on 
| being drawn out of the water, it had been 


latter rise to the surface of the water when/|that this conflict would terminate very tragi-| put into the same tray in which it was brought 


they are poisoned in this way. 


As the horses} cally. 


I did not doubt but that I should in a 


driven here and there in a pool cause the) little time see all the mules drowned. We 


same effect with respect to the frightened] pay, however, only eight francs for each, if/city had not been altered. 
fishes, the natives, confounding cause and|the master of it is known. 


But the Indians 


effect, call the two modes of fishing by the| assured us that the fishing would soon be 


same name. 


Whilst our host was explaining to us this|the gymnoti that was formidable. 


over, and that it was only the first assault of 


In fact, | 


strange mode of catching fish in this coun-| whether it is that the galvanic electricity ac-| 
try, the troop of horses and mules arrived.|cumulates during a state of rest, or that the) 


The Indians formed a sort of battue, and en-| electric organ ceases to perform its functions 
circling the poor quadrupeds closely on every| when fatigued by too long usage, the eels, 
side, compelled them to enter the pool. [| after a certain time, resemble discharged bat- 
can but imperfectly depict the interesting|teries. Their muscular motions continue 
spectacle which the attack of the eels upon} equally lively, but they have no longer the 
the horses presented to us. The Indians,| power of discharging very energetic shocks, 
holding long canes and harpoons, place them-| When the conflict had lasted a quarter of an 
selves around the pool; some of them climb] hour, the mules and horses seemed less alarm- 
the trees whose branches project over the|ed; they did not erect the mane, their eye 


|to Calabozo. Remaining thus in the same 
water it was accustomed to, galvanic electri- 
We shall see, 
| however, in the course of this memoir, that 
'the wounded gymnoti, that is to say, those of 
less power, are much more instructive in the 
enquiry into galvanic phenomena than the 
very active gymnoti, for many shades escape 
the eye of the observer when the electric tor. 
rent takes as impetuous a course across good 
conductors, as across those which are more 
imperfect. 

When one has seen the eels knock down a 
horse, and deprive it of all sensibility, he is 
naturally afraid to touch them the moment 
they are brought out of the water. So strong, 
in fact, is this dread among the people of the 
country, that none of them could muster up 
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resolution to disengage the gymnoti from the trees, and looks round over a wide expanse of For “The Friend.” 
cords of the harpoon, or to transport them) country. After some further curves, and pass-| }{addonfield quarterly meeting is held the 
to the little holes filled with water which we! ing several other banks, bridges, and cuts,| ffth day following the second second day, at 


had made along the bank of the Caio de) the road is carried into the city of Man-|ffaddonfield, in the third and ninth months, 
Bera. It needed all our fortitude to receive) chester. and at Evesham, in the sixth and twelfth 


ourselves the first shocks, which certainly; ‘The track is double. The rails are of| months, at ten v’clock; the meeting of minis- 
were not very agreeable. ‘The most energe-| wrought iron, laid sometimes on stone, but/ters and elders the day previous, at eleven 
tic surpassed in power the most painful elec-| where the foundation is less firm, upon wood. | 9’clock. It is composed of five monthly meet- 
tric shocks [ ever remembered to have re-)The whole work cost 820,000 pounds sterling. |ings, viz. Haddonfield, Chester, Evesham, 
ceived, accidentally, from a large and com-| Peo ple’s Magazine. | Upper Evesham, and Great Eggharbour. 


pletely charged Leyden jar. From that time aa Haddonfield monthly meeting is held at 
we readily conceived that, without douks,| Haddonfield, the second second day: Had- 
there was no exaggeration in the story of the} VOLCANOES. donfield preparative meeting the fifth day pre- 
Indians, when they assert that persons who! There are, in different parts of the earth’s surface, ceding. 

are swimming are drowned when one of these | above two hundred voleanoes, which have been ac-! Newton preparative meeting the first fifth 
eels attacks them by the leg or the arm. A jtive in modern times. Their products, in many day in the month; all at ten o'clock. 


. . . | countries, Vv i i " 
discharge so violent is fully capable of de-| they must lok oe ee Chester monthly meeting is held at Moore’s 
priving a man for many minutes of all use Of fermentation is commencing, smoke appears; noises|town, the third day following the second se- 
his limbs. If the gymnotus should glide along! are heard; earthquakes take place; and explosions| eynd day. . 
the belly or the chest, death might even fol-| of shes, and sand, and stone, precede the flow of} (Chester preparative meeting the ; 
low instantaneously the electric shock; for, | melted lava. The smoke consists of steam, and car- preceding: —o Wesheld ne a ref 

h before observed, the most noble|2°"i% sulphuric, or muriatic gas. The ashes appear . 83 , “| 

as we have 7 ee |to be exploded lava, and are often carried by the lowing the first second day; all at ten o’clock. 
parts, as the heart, the gastric system, the| wind one or two hundred miles. Thick accumula-| Evesham monthly meeting is held the sixth 
ceeliac plexus, and all the nerves that depend | tions of them form a compact stone, called tufa; day following the first second day. 
upon it, would at once be deprived of their | the scoria is like the slag of iron furnaces. The ex- Evesham preparative meeting is held the 
irritability. A feeble electricity avgments| P!>s¥¢ force is such as sometimes to throw stones of . 8 

aw 7 =~. | one or two hundred tons eight or nine miles. Lava fifth day following, and Easton the fifth day 
the vital forces,—a strong degree extinguishes is a strong substance like basalt,and may sometimes | preceding, the last second day; all at eleven 
them entirely.— Voyage de Humboldt et Bon-| be seen at the bottom of the crater red hot like melt-| o’clock. 





pland. ~ meee bubbling like a ee oi it over-| Upper Evesham monthly meeting is held at 
o ows the crater itis very fluid. At Vesuvius, a red : 
1 page hot current of it was from eight to ten yards deep, Medford, the seventh day following the first 
Liverpool and Manchester Railroad. two or three hundred yards broad, and nearly a mile | Second day. 


long. Mount Hecla, in 1783, threw up acurrent of} Upper Evesham preparative meeting the 
This railroad is thirty-seven miles in length, | bur»ing lava, sixty miles long and fifteen broad. In/ fifth day following; and Cropwell the fifth day 
and is the greatest work of the kind in Eng-| Mexico, @ plain was filled up by it into a mountain| preceding the last second day; all at eleven 


a ; ' 1630 feet high, by an eruption in 1759. Its heat is 
land. Beginning at Liverpool, this road en-| 55 great that it continues to smoke fot above twenty o’clock. 


ters an open cutting twenty-two feet deep,| years afterwards; and a piece of wood took fire in Eggharbour monthly meeting is held the 
with four lines of railway, and leading to the; !ava three and a half years after it had been ejected, first second day. 

mouth of the great tunnel, which is twenty- at a distance of five miles from the crater. Sometimes Eggharbour preparative meeting the fifth 
two feet wide and sixteen high. The sides ow throw up wad, and produce extensive devasta-| day, and Galloway the fourth day preceding; 
are perpendicular for five feet above the floor,} all at eleven o’clock. 


aad : Submari ] ften t i : : ‘ 
, and surmounted by a semi-circular arch. This itt: ‘hheaed, te ene ‘Tolan. oe be The midweek meetings for worship, are 
tunnel is cut through a strata cf red rock, blue 


e , . ; 

amples. There seems no doubt, but the same spe.| Omitted in the week the respective monthly 
state and clay, and is six thousand seven hun-|cies of gaseous explosions, which cause volcanic| meetings are held. 
dred and fifty feet, or above a mile and a 


eruptions, cause earthquakes, and these always ac- 
quarter in length. The whole extent of this company the activity of voleanoes. All volcanoes — 
vast cavern is lighted with gas, and the sides 


appear to exist near a sea, and, by the matter they 
{ eject, to have some communication with it. A vol- Night-Blowing Flowers. 
and roof are whitewashed, to give a greater 
effect to the illumination. 


cane, in 1815, in Tambawa, in the Indian seas, ; . é 
shook the earth one thousand miles round. It filled | Children of night! unfolding meekly, slowly, 
The road in the tunnel curves and begins a 
genile ascent toward the east. At this extre- 


the air with ashes three hundred miles, and roared| _To the sweet breathings of the shadowy hours, 
mity, the road leads into a wide area, forty 































at that distance like thunder. Others, as AStna, &c.| When dark blue heavens louk softest and most holy, 
have been equally terrific. And glow-worm light is in the forest bowers. 


i To solemn things and deep, 
feet below the surface of the ground, cut out a To spicie-linensed sleep, ° 
of the solid rock, and surmounted on every} Prof:ssor Brande’s analysis of the quantity per cent. of To thoughts, all purified, 
side by walls and battlements. From thisarea| -4cohol, or pure Spirit, in the following liquors : From earth, ye seem allied, 


a small tunnel returns towards Liverpool. 
Proceeding eastward from the area, the tra- 
veller finds himself upon the open road to 
Manchester, moving upon a perfect level, the 
road slightly curved, clear, dry, free from ob- 
struction, and the rails firmly fixed upon mas- 
sive blocks of stone. After some time it de- 
scends very gradually, and passes through a 
deep cutting, under large stone archways. 
Beyond this, the road leads through the great 
rock excavation of Olive Mount, which is 
seventy feet deep, and only wide enough for 
two trains of carriages to pass each other. 
After leaving this, it approaches the great 
Roby bank, stretching across a valley two 
miles in width, and varying from fifteen to 
forty-five feet in height. Here the traveller 
finds himself mounted above the tops of the 


Scotch whisk 54.32 Sh 19.17 O dedicated flowers! 

Trish, ages 53.9 Claret, : 15.1 | Ye, from the crowd your vestal beauty turning, 
Rum, 53.68 Champagne 13.8 Keep in dim urns the precious odour shrined, 
Brandy 53.39 Goosebery, 11.84 | Till steps are hushed and faithful stars are burning, 
Gin, : 51.6 Elder, ; 8.79| And the moon’s eye looks down, serenely kind ! 


Port, 229 Ale, 6.87 So doth love’s dreaming heart 
Madeira, 22.27 Porter, 4.2 Dwell from the throng apart; 
Currant, 20.55 Cider, 9.8 to 5.2 And but to shades disclose 
Teneriffe, 19.79 The inmost thought which glows, 


With its pure life entwined. 
eee 


Shut from the sounds wherein the day rejoices, 

In the Nicober Islands the natives build| To no triumphant song your petals thrill; 
their vessels, ake the sails and cordage, sup- But yield their fragrance with the faint sweet voices, 
ply them with provisions and necessaries, and| "sing from hidden founts when all is still, 
provide a cargo of arrack, vinegar, oil, coarse So doth lone prayer arise, 
sugar, cocoa-nuts, cordage, black paint, and —e aa! with secret sighs, 

: : ‘ : en grief unfolds, like you, 
several inferior articles, for foreign markets, Her breast, for heavenly dew, 
entirely from the cocoa-nut tree. In silent hours to fill. 
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SS 
For “ The Friend.” | me a king among his sons.’’ Making the| these, that only a part should be ascribed to 


Biography of Scripture Characters. 
THE PROPHET SAMUEL. 
(Continued from page 118.) 


Saul was now established in the kingdom, 
and gained some victories over the Philis- 


| 





performance of worship and sacrifice the pre- 
text for his journey, Samuel came to Bethle- 
hem, where the elders of the town were trou- 
bled at the unexpected arrival of so extraor- 
dinary a personage. The prophet, however, 
dispelled their fears, by assuring them of the 


tines; who, however, grievously harassed the! peacefulness of his visit, and calling them to 
Israclites by their repeated incursions.) assist in offering sacrifice to Jehovah. As 


him. With great probability he is supposed 
to have written at least the first twenty chap- 
ters; and some lave conjectured that the re- 
mainder of these two books was composed by 
the prophets Nathan and Gad. He is also 
said to have instituted a school of the prophets 
near Ramah, probably at Naioth, which con- 
tinued long after his time. This may have 


Whilst encamped at Gilgal, he incurred, for) he had been informed that one of the sons of| been intended to furnish an opportunity, to 


the first time, the displeasure of Samuel, by| Jesse was the destined successor to the king- 
officiously interfering with the duties of the| dom, he carefully looked upon each of the 
priesthood, in offering a burnt sacrifice before seven who were then at home, in order to 
the arrival of the prophet. This first devia-| discern which of them was chosen of God. 
tion, which might appear but as a giving way| The fine manly form of the eldest led him at 
to a hasty and injudicious zeal, was severely | first to suppose that surely the Lord’s anointed 
reproved by Samuel, and led the way to far; was before him; but God showed him his mis- 
greater transgressions. Some years after-| take: ‘* Look not on his countenance, or on 
wards, by direction of Samuel, Saul went! the height of his stature; because I have re- 
against the Amalekites, with a divine injunc-|fused him: for the Lord seeth not as man 
tion utterly to destroy that whole people, with| seeth; for man looketh on the outward ap- 
all that was theirs. Samuel, however, re-| pearance, but the Lord looketh on the heart.” 
ceived an intimation from the Almighty that) Finding that none of these youths was the pro- 
Saul had not performed the divine command.) per person, Samuel said to Jesse, “ Are here 





Being much grieved at this intelligence, “ he/all thy children ?”’ 


” 


cried unto the Lord all night; and rising 
early the next morning, he went to Gilgal, 
where Saul was encamped with his army. 
The king, conscious of his fault, but wishing 
to appear fair before Samuel, addressed him 
with a fawning hypocritical salutation: * Bless- 
ed be thou of the Lord: I have performed the 
commandinent of the Lord.” ‘To which Sa- 
muel merely replied: “ What meaneth then 
this bleating of the sheep in mine ears, and 
the lowing of the oxen which I hear?” Saul 
had been tempted, by the richness of the spoil, 
to save the best of the cattle, and had also 
spared the life of Agag, the king of Amalek. 
He now attempted, in vain, to excuse him- 
self to the prophet for not having obeyed the 
command, utterly to destroy them all, and 
endeavoured to put the blame upon his peo- 
ple. “The people,” said he, “took of the 
spoil, sheep and oxen, the chief of the things 
which should have been utterly destroyed, to 
sacrifice unto the Lord thy God in Gilgal.” 
Samuel’s reply was such as to strike convic- 
tion into the breast of the offending monarch: 
“Hath the Lord as great delight in burnt of- 
ferings and sacrifices, as in obeying the voice 
of the Lord? Behold, to obey is better than 
sacrifice, and to hearken, than: the fat of 
rams. For rebellion is as the sin of witch- 
craft, and stubbornness is as iniquity and idol- 
atry. Because thou hast rejected the word 
of the Lord, he hath also rejected thee from 
being king.”” Saul confessed his sin, but it 
was too late to avert the purpose of the Most 
High to give the kingdom to another, more 
worthy of such a trust. Samuel slew Agag 
in the presence of Saul, and finally retired to 
his house at Ramah, where he continued to 
mourn over the rejected king. 

The Lord, however, after a time, commis- 


sioned the prophet with the important work of|as the minister and prophet of Jehovah. And 
anointing a successor to Saul in the person of] even in the retirement of his latter days, the 


David. ‘* How long,” said the Almighty, 
“ wilt thou mourn for Saul, seeing I have re- 
jected him from reigning over Israel? Fill 
thine horn with oil, and go, I will send thee 
to Jesse the Bethlehemite, for I have provided 


He answered, “ There 
remaineth yet the youngest, and behold, he 
keepeth the sheep.” Samuel accordingly de- 
sired that he might be brought home. David 
was of a ruddy complexion and of a comely 
youthful person and countenance. On his 
arrival the Lord said to Samuel, “ Arise, 
anoint him, for this is he.” Samuel then took 
the horn of oil and anointed him in the midst 
of his brethren; and the spirit of the Lord 
came upon David from that day forward. 
Samuel now arose, and returned to Ramah. 
Saul continued for some years to hold the 
reins of government, but the spirit of the Lord 
departed from him, and he became subject to 
fits of melancholy. 

The days of this aged and dignified prophet 
now drew towards a close. 


David having | 
come forth into public life, and having incur-|the abandoned monarch. 


young persons, for a retired and religious edu- 
cation; but the mention made of it in scrip- 
ture is so merely incidental, that little can now 
be known respecting it. 

One other circumstance, recorded respect- 
ing the prophet Samuel, seems to claim a brief 
notice in this place. About two years after 
his death, the Philistines assembled in great 
force against the nation of Israel, whose army, 
under the command of Saul, encamped among 
the mountains of Gilboa. Saul was dismay- 
ed at the innumerable multitude of the enemy, 
and would gladly have received counsel from 
the Lord, whom he had so long forgotten, and 
who now refused to answer him, either by 
dreams, or by prophets, or by Urim, the mys- 
terious breastplate of the high priest. Seeing 
himself thus forsaken of God, he had recourse 
to witchcraft, which, in his earlier and better 
days, ue had publicly denounced. He went 
in disguise by night toa woman who professed 
supernatural arts, and who resided at Endor, 
a city of Manasseh, situated in the plain of 
Jezreel, two or three leagues from Gilboa. 
Saul desired this woman to bring up Samuel 
before him, that he might consult him as to 
the event of the expected battle. On this 
there appears to have been a miraculous and 
mysterious interposition of the divine power. 
The form of the deceased prophet suddenly 
appeared, to the consternation of the woman, 
and commissioned with a message of woe to 
He was informed 



























































red the jealousy and hatred of Saul, was|that the kingdom was rent from him, and given 
ebliged to fly for his life, and came to Samuel |by the Lord to David; that he and his sons 
at Naioth, near Rameh. Saul hearing of his|should die on the morrow in the battle; and 
flight sent messengers to take him; but when |that his army should be destroyed by the Phi- 
they arrived, and saw a company of prophets |listines. Accordingly the next day the Israel- 
assembled, and Samuel himself presiding |ites were slaughtered by their enemies; Saul’s 
among them, the spirit of God came upon|sons were slain, and he himself died a miser- 
them also, and indued them with the gift of able death, falling upon his sword on the field 
prophecy. A second and a third deputation |of battle. 

was sent by Saul, with the same result. The| ‘The mountains of Gilboa, so celebrated 
king then came himself to Naioth, and was |for this event, still retain the name of Djebel 
himself affected in like manner with the spirit |Gilbo, djebel being the Arabic word signify- 
of prophecy, which baffled his schemes of|ing a mountain. The range runs nearly pa- 
vengeance. Shortly after this, Samuel" died, |rallel with the Jordan, at the distance of a few 














being upwards of ninety years of age. All 
Israel lamented his death as a national loss, 
and buried him at his house at Ramah. 


On a review of his character, we may ob- 


serve, successively developed, the excellent 
qualities of meekness and piety in youth; vi- 
gilance, activity, and firmness as a ruler; 


miles on its western side, and between Beth- 
shan, or Scythopolis, and the sea of Tibe- 
rias. They attain, in some parts, the height 
of about twelve hundred feet, and overlook, 
towards the west, the whole plain of Esdraelon. 
The melancholy event abovementioned was 
pathetically lamented by the royal Psalmist in 








perfect integrity as a judge, and faithfulness|the following tender strain: “ The beauty of 
Israel is slain upon thy high places;—how are 
the mighty fallen! Ye mountains of Gilboa, 
welfare of Israel was the constant subject of|Jet there be no dew, neither let there be rain 
his meditations and his prayers. Two books|upon you, nor fields of offerings; for there 
of the Holy Scriptures bear his name; but it|/the shield of the mighty is vilely cast away, 
is evident, from the mention of his death|the shield of Saul, as though he had not been 


made in the twenty-fifth chapter of the first of|anointed with oil.” 
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For “ The Friend.” | 
JOHN GRATTON. 
(Continued from page 119.) 


In returning homeward from the yearly} 


meeting in London, his mind was impressed | 
with a belief that he should meet with some 
trial for the gospel’s sake on the way, which} 
accordingly came to pass, at a place called) 
Long Clawson, in the Vale of Beaver. The 
following is his account of it, viz :— 


* We came to a Friend’s house, one Ed- 
ward Hallam, where we lodged that night, 
and Friends hearing of us came to see us, and 
desired us to stay a meeting with them next 
day; but I enquired of them, how things 
were with them, whether they were quiet? 
for I was sure we should be disturbed, yet I 
durst not deny a meeting with them, yet I kept 
all to myself: they told me as yet, they had 
met with no trouble, but said, the priest had 
threatened of late: however, we agreed to 
have a meeting the next day, and I told them, 
it might so fall out, that they might be fined 
twenty pounds for me; they answered, if thou 
wilt venture, we will: so it was resolved on. 
That night in my sleep, the Lord showed me 
the meeting in the meeting house, and let me 
see a company of great dogs come in and fall 
on us, and rear up at us, with their fore-feet 
upon our shoulders, as if they would worry 
us; and one seemed to be upon me, and had 
got my Jeft arm in his mouth, but I lifted up 
my right hand and knocked him down, and 
down they all came, and went away, and we 
had a good meeting after, and looked one 
upon another to see if any were hurt, and no 
man had so much as his skin broken, so we 
parted. 


THE FRIEND. 
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we did,’ or to this effect. He asked me my 
name, and where I dwelt, which I told him; 
so he went on and took names through all the 
meeting, and fined me twenty pounds for 
preaching, and the rest five shillings apiece 
for hearers. This was about the time called 
midsummer, and about the time called Mi- 
chaelmas after, he sent up a warrant by the 
informer, to Justice Gilbert of Locka, and he 
gave them his warrant to the constable to dis- 
train of me for twenty pounds. The night 
before they came, I being laid down in my 
bed, a great exercise fell upon me; I waited 
to see what it would come to, and it increas 
ing upon me; I thought I was walking upon a 
very fine green place, and saw a storm com- 
ing, with a very strong wind, upon which I 
resolved to stand it, and set myself so as I 
thought to stand fast, and not be moved; but 
the storm came upon me, and took me up, but 
I was filled with the power of God; and when} 
it was over, I considered of this exercise, and 
it came into my mind, that it did not come to 








see my honest care of him. To another man 
I owed three pounds, but it happened he had 
a cow of mine in his grounds; so I sent to 
him to keep her for his money, or sell her, and 
pay himself, and give me the overplus. Then 
what I owed to Friends, I was easy about, 
seeing they had been so kind, and tender, and 
gave up theirs freely. 

* Soon after this was done, I saw the con. 
stable go into a neighbour’s house, to whom 
I went and spoke to him; but, poor man! he 
was full of trouble, and wanted counsel; when 
he saw me, he said to me, ‘ You have brought 
yourself into trouble, and me too,’ and was 
very passionate. ‘ Man,’ said I, ‘I have done 
no man any wrong, | would not have thee 
troubled, for if thou wilt distrain thou mayst, 
but if thou wilt take my counsel, I will tell 
thee what I would have thee to do;’ he asked 
me, * What would you have me to do?’ said 
I, ‘Send these men away, and tell them, if 
thou needest assistance, thou canst call to thy 
neighbours :’ he was pleased with my advice, 


me for nothing, for I thought the Lord had| and went up to the inn; but before he left me, 
something for me to do, and I felt him very|the informers came, and they knew me, and 
sweetly with me; and [ said in my heart,|said, ‘I was the man;’ ‘ Yes,’ said I, *‘ How 
Lord, what wouldst have me todo? Thenj| doth Justice Lister ? 


I thought he had been 


the word of the Lord arose in my heart, saying,| more moderate, than to have prosecuted the 
sell all that thou hast: after this I fell to rest,| law against me to this height.’ 


and next morning I went to the quarterly 


* Then they both went away to the inn, and 


meeting at Tupton; when I came there, I| the constable also followed them; I staid a lit- 
heard that two red coats were gone up to|tle and weighed in my mind, what to do; 
Monyash to distrain my goods, and the rumour} whereupon I felt freedom to go to the inn also, 
was, all that I had must be taken from me,}and found the informers at meat, and talked 
for preaching the everlasting gospel, for that) with them, enquiring of Friends at Clawson, 
was my crime, and nothing else, praised be how they stood? And whether any shrunk ? 


the Almighty for ever! So I acquainted the, 
meeting with the exercise I had in my bed,| 


They told me, indeed Friends suffered deeply. 
** Now the constable and some neighbours 


And next day before the meeting was 


that night before, and how the word of the were in another room, and called me to come 


gathered, as soon as I came within sight of| Lord came to me, bidding me sell all, and I to them, but when I came they said to me, 
the meeting house door, I saw the priest and desired the sense of the meeting, ‘ Whether 1 * Are you so mad to stay with your enemies?’ 
officers of the town with two informers in| should sell all actually, or give up all, and let « Ah,’ said I, ‘ we must love our enemies, and 


soldiers’ coats going thither; and I saw they 
were pressing to get into the meeting house, 
insomuch that I was afraid they would get in 
before me and keep me out, but I hastened all 
I could, and pressed through the crowd, and 
got in before the priest and officers, though 
soon after they came in, and went to taking 
names, but were so confounded, that it was 
observed, they asked their own town’s people 
their names, though they knew them well 
enough. 
Lord arose in me, and I kneeling down, went 


to prayer, so my right hand was lifted up, and, 


they fell and got away out of the meeting. 
The priest and constable took horse and went 
about four miles, to fetch a justice, whom 


they brought back with them to the meeting, | 


though it was ended before: but the informers, 


by the help they had got, kept us in, till the! 


justice and priest came; so we all sat silent : 
then the justice asked, ‘ What is here to do?’ 


And after some pause, | stood up, and went|from one Justice Gilbert. 


After some time the power of the 


all go patiently and freely for the truth’s sake, do good to them that hate us, and pray for 
if the Lord was pleased to suffer me to be so them that persecute and despitefully use us.’ 
tried with the loss of all?’ And it was the ‘ Ah,’ said they, ‘It is well for you if you can 
sense of the meeting, that I should give upall do so, for we cannot.’ 

into the Lord’s hand: and though at that time} Now the informers came to take leave of 
I owed moneys both to Friends and others,|the constable, and told him, ‘They did be- 
which would have set me hard to have paid it| lieve I was an honest man, and they would 
on a sudden, without selling what I had in| have him be as favourable to me as he could,’ 
mine own possession, for I had much owing me,| saying, ‘It would not be much, if the town’s 
but could not get it in suddenly, whatsoever) men would pay it for him; for,’ said they * we 
came on me, but most I owed was to Friends,| heard as we came up the country, that he was 
jand they were at the quarterly meeting, andjan honest man.’ ‘Then they begged of the 
;came to me, and were very tender to me, and | constable, to give them some money to help 
encouraged me to give up ail freely, and if all| them home, for they had above thirty miles to 
went, they would be content to take things as! go, upon which he gave them six pence. 

they were, or as it did fall. A preciousday|) “When they were gone, the constable 
it was, and the Lord’s power was over all the came down, and I thought he would have fol- 
powers of the earth, and I was strengthened,| lowed me into my house, but he staid in the 
praises to our God for ever! |street, hanging down his head very sorrow- 

“IT came home that night, and the two in-| fully. 

formers were come to town with a warrant} ‘Some of the town offered to pay the mo- 
They sent for the|ney, and take it up again as I could pay it, 





before him, and told him, ‘That we were} constable, who heard that I was not at home! but I could not with freedom do it; but while 
there in obedience to the Lord, to wait upon,|over night, upon which he refused to come|I was at the inn, some of the chief women of 
and worship him according to his own will in| till the next morning: but on the next morn-| the town came to my house, and finding no- 


spirit and in truth, and not in any contempt of] ing early, | sent for a man of the church of bod 


y in it but my wife, they, against her mind, 


authority; and though we had some of us| England, to whom I owed ten pounds; he| violently took all the best of the goods away, 


wives and children, and some estates in the| came and I delivered goods into his hand to| and carried them, on purpose to save them for 
world to lose, if it pleased the Lord to suffer] sell and pay himself, and give me the over-|us, to a neighbour’s house, so that when I 


it so to be, yet we durst do no otherwise than] plus: so he took them and was well pleased to| came home, and saw the goods gone, I was 
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sorry, and asked my wife, how it was? She 
told me, she could not help it, and whither 
they had carried them she could not tell, 
for they would do it, whether she would or 
no. 

« Now I went out, and invited the consta- 
ble to come in, but he desired me to shut the 
door on him; I answered him, nay, for I had 
done no wrong, nor was I afraid of any man, 
and besides, I was not free to shut my doors; 
then he came in, and sat down in much trou- 
ble, hanging down his head. 

‘«‘ After some time, we had some warm meat 
ready for dinner, and we invited him to dine, 
he roused up himself and eat with us, and 
after dinner, he went and sat down again as 
before in much trouble. 

« At last I began to think, what to do with 
him? For no way opened to him how to do, 
and it went hard with him to distrain, for he 
seemed confounded: then I spoke and told 
him, ‘ He might write down what goods there 
were, he saw how things were, and I could 
not help it, and that he might leave them with 
me, for I would not make thein away, if he 
did not; and he also might proclaim them at 
the Market-Cross, and in the Steeple-house, 
and if any body would buy them, let them 
come to buy them at my house.’ 

“ This proposal he liked, and did according- 
ly, but when people heard them proclaimed, 
they wished sad things to such. as bought any 
of them: so that none were sold. 

“ Soon after this, the sessions came, whi- 
ther the constable went, and meeting with 
Justice Gilbert of Locka, who granted the 
warrant, and another called Sir Henry Every, 
he went te them, and offered to deliver them 
his warrant, and his bill of goods that he had 
distrained, and told them that he could not 
sell them; but said Justice Gilbert to him, ‘if 
you cannot sell them in Deibyshire, you must 





“* For to us it is given in the behalf of| for himself. He loves us too well to sufler 

Christ, not only to believe in him, but also to| any rival in our affections. 
a for his sake; and ali that will live godly 
in Christ Jesus must suffer persecution:’ and . 
xy ; scarcely know h 
it is cause of great joy, when we are counted |, make of it. ° thes-veu hed aaa He 
worthy to suffer for him, and he that loseth| counseller than 1! for I know not how to ad 
any thing for his sake, shall receive an hun-| vise yoy. | fear lest you should think pe 
dred-fold in this life, and in the world tocome) strict’ and gloomy, if I tell you all I think. 
life everlasting; * And if we suffer with bim,| hue | will tell you, since you desire it; and I 
he. — reign with him; but if we deny him,) know that God is “able and willing too” to give 
he also will deny us:’ so they are counted you joys so much superior to every worldly 

appy that endure; for he that endures to the) y:ysement, that you will wonder you could 
end shall be saved: therefore we are exhorted ; y 


| : think them worth a thought. I must sa 
to lay hold on eternal life, and hold it fast,| «na. ' % J 
Sak aeug:.Aaiin: ame wonann,: anal ab ane then, that the world and worldly amusements, 


; ., | appear to me quite inconsistent with the cha- 
ao that love his appearing.’ "| pacter of a real Christian; and that we never 
cUniiiicsiiatals 'can enjoy happy converse with God till we 

Aa give them up. The Christian is described in 
For“ The Friend.” | the scriptures, as “the temple of the living 


The Spirit of the World and its Amusements. Seek -ae where the holy God takes up 


surely that heart must be sanctified 
In looking through several numbers of that! and set apart from every common use, wholly 


highly valuable semi-monthly _publication;| devoted to his service. “But can God and the 
lhe Christian Library,” published by Key) world reign in the same heart, or as it were 
& Biddle of this city, my attention was parti- reign by turns? Shall we admit the Lord of 
cularly attracted to an interesting memoir of glory in the morning, and sbut him out in the 
Mary Jane Graham, from which I have ex-| evening, while we are going to a ball or play? 
tracted the following for insertion in “ The| for we may be well assured he will not ini 
Friend;” being part of two letters addressed) ys there. The spirit of the wad wiih 
to her young friends, wherein the incoimpati- reigns in such places, is quite opposite to his 
bility of mere worldly amusements with faith- spirit; and ‘the friendship of the world,” 
aaa snare of purpose in the Chris-| which is there sought, “ is enmity with God.” 
lan is discussed. 5. R I know this would be called uncharitable; but 
= I do not wish to be more charitable than the 
It seems to me that all the Lord’s dealings) Bible: and surely experience proves it to be 
with his redeemed children speak this lan-|true; for go into any fashionable assembly 
guage— Cease ye from man. Put not| whatever, and there begin to speak of those 
your trust in any earthly comforter. Lean’ things of which we ought to talk, “when we 
not on any arm but the arm of your Hotere.) dre sitting in the house, and when we walk 
“ For the hearts of the people” of this world) by the way, and when we lie down, and when 
e ~ = of idols.’’ Self is the great idol that) we rise up;” and see if politeness itself can 
5 U is loved and honoured more than God. Then|s i , 
. hem . : : suppress a smile at your strange and unwar- 
carry them into Yorkshire:’ ‘ No,’ replied Jus-| comes a multitude of lesser things, all subser-| rantable senpietilnte, in fabciig the atiel 


. Ba : : i? WV 7 7 ; : ; 
ean akon wees a Pre: vient to this one ; and if some little corner in| tion of the company to subjects, which they 
grantec 0 ‘ a a : k ‘ . s 

Te aa oi le fellow : yoid rai male heart is reserved for God, or if the sha-/are met for the very purpose of forgetting. 
y fe; and g ’ dow of a throne is set up, where he may sit}No, my dear friend, that cannot be a proper 


constable, ‘thou hast executed thy warrant, : eee bea p 
and hast done thy office, if thou canst not sell Riad deeoiae tal ™ se ocuanen de _ vd a Christian, where religion is the 
them, thou canst but go thy ways home, and] and God loved as much as he could reason. mne — oo not be named; and where 
let it be as itis:’ for he was chief justice in} ably expect to be loved by creatures who have nak aie ian tae mee 
that county, and loved honest Friends, but) such a press of business on their hands. But ae geet — of place. Neither can 
hated hypocrites, and was much against proud) my beloved friend, we may not do so. God! plo soekess oe eee eee 
priests: also the Earl of Devonshire and his} has purchased us fae his own inheritance willl» mi di ae oe Ge vary even 
lady had spoke to him before to be tender of| have our whole heart and our whole depen- oh meditation on heavenly things (if we could 
me, as he was ever after. P bs = ae = oe of vanity.) would 
“ After this, when I was a prisoner, he laid| friends he gives us, yet we must not thipk we eeaediesed a mtnataiee pct nn Saami 
hold of every twig of encouragement till he| cannot do without them; or that we shodld go} and we should soon have to “seek with Joseph 
got me out again: and when King James put|on better, if we had more of their help.|a place to weep in,” to weep over our co 
out his proclamation, which some would have} Christ is all sufficient, and teaches, comforts,} nions and friends who aR “ foedi Seas 
hindered me the benefit of, he spoke to the| and reproves in his own time and way, and by| ashes,”’ delighting themselves in things which 
judge, and got me discharged. his own means, without any need of our di-leonant profit. The fact is. when Christian 
“ The constable came home, and told me|rection. In looking back to every event of\are at a place of renee ee — 
what had passed with great joy, that he came) my life, since | have known something of the| Christians are to be found who will ia 
off so finely, and that my goods were saved. | grace of God, I find that there never has been| themselves so unguardedly into Satan’s st . 
“Thus the Lord delivered me, defended,| any thing on which I very much depended,| places,) they must either have hebbaials 
and pleaded my cause in the time of need:| but God has straightway removed or embitter-| thoughts (and then the amusement wo id a ; 
oh! his mercies were great to me at this time,| ed that thing, or in some way made it useless) pear so vapid, disgusting, and unint ‘ tiny, 
he filled me with the holy spirit that day the! to me, till 1 returned to place my whole de-| that they would never be able to o” ihe ars 
informers were with me; so that sometimes I| pendence on him. But let us not accuse our] or else, if the amusement is an Sana’ Ge 
have been ready to say, that if I had had an| dearest Lord of acting unkindly towards us in| them, it fills their hearts with a crowd f in 
house full of goods to lose, I could freely part! sending these disappointments ; for he only thoughts, shuts out Christ, and lets in ‘self 
with it, for the sake of truth. | takes away other help and props, to make room!and the world, and so prepares room for 





















I have read your letter over and over, and 








dence; and though we must rejoice in the 
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doubts, and fears, and much bitter repentance, 
before the spirit will again shine upon a heart 
which has so wantonly despised his grace. 

But many will say—*“ All this may take 
place if we stay at home;’’ our worldly hearts 
may let in many intruders there; and we may 
be compelled to own, that we should have 
been as well at any place of public resort, as 
in our own room, with no one to talk to but 
our own heart. ‘This, | confess, is our shame 
and misery, that we are so often entangled in 
vain and worldly thoughts. But surely, it 
does but make the argument stronger against 
indulging in any thing which tends to foment 
such thoughts. If we are so weak, why go 
into temptation, against which the strongest 
have not been able to stand? We may fall 
into a worldly frame of mind in the absence 
of any worldly pleasures ; but, because we 
have got a cruel enemy within, shall we go 
and expose ourselves to the attacks of the 
enemy without? Let us at least have the 
comfort of not having gone in quest of our 
misery. Temptations enough will come to 
us; jet us not gotothem. Besides it seems 
to me but mocking our Father which is in 
heaven, to say one hour—* Lead us not into 
temptation’’—when we have coolly made up 
our mind to rush into it the next. From the 
evil of such a temptation, can we hope that 
he will deliver us? Let me draw your atten- 
tion to the sweet precept of our Lord—* Let 
your loins be girded about, and your light 
burning; and ye yourselves like unto men that 
wait for their Lord, when he will return from 
the wedding; that when he cometh and knock- 
eth, they may open to him immediately!" 
Now, dear ——, I am sure you would not 
choose, that your Lord should come for you, 
while engaged in worldly amusements; nor 
would you feel, that he found you watching; 
nor would you be ready to “ open immediate- 
ly ;*’ but would rather ask time to collect 
your scattered thoughts, and trim your wasted 
lamp. 

I do earnestly desire, that the blessing of a 
single eye and undivided heart may be yours. 
There is no comfort in being an undecided 
Christian; and Christ himself has declared 
that such a character is hateful to him. You 
ask me—“ How we are to wean our hearts 
from the world?’’ I know no other answer, 
but that which the scripture gives. A believ- 
ing view of Jesus must make the world look 
dark and insignificant: and whenever we begin 
to love it too much, we have only to apply to 
him, who has said to us—* Be of good cheer; 
I have overcome the world;” and his mighty 
power shall be put forth to enable us to over- 
come it also. I used to make many resolutions 


against a worldly spirit, and try many ways to) 
break myself of it; and these resolutions were | 


repeatedly broken; but now I have but one 
way; I try to take my heart to Jesus, believ- 


sake. Lord, thou hast promised that “ sin 
shall not have dominion over me.” Thou 
hast said, that every one that is “ born of 
thee overcometh the world.” Fulfil thy gra- 
cious promise, and make me “more than 
conqueror’’ in thy might! Thou hast “ given 
thyself for my sins, that thou mightest deliver 























THE FRIEND. 


world ? 
his goods in peace,” must continue to have 
possession of our hearts, till Christ, who is 
‘stronger than the world,” break in and claim 


the house of the strong man, asa mansion for 


his spirit to dwell in. 

You must, I think, have misunderstood my 
meaning about worldly company and amuse- 
ments. Let us but havea right motive for 
doing so, and I think we may safely go into 
any company whatever. The Bible affords us 


two valuable rules for all our actions, and if 


we ‘could set them always before our eyes, | 
believe we should seldom be at a loss as to the 
conduct we ought to pursue. ‘ Whether 
therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye 
do, do all to the glory of God. And—what- 
soever ye do in word or deed, do all in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God 
and the Father by him.”” This seems to me 
the great and marked distinction between the 
Christian and the worldling. The one lives to 
himself; the other “ to him who died for him 
and rose again.”” ‘The one consults his own 
pleasure, ease, and safety, “ leans to his own 
understanding,” and seeks his own glory. The 
other prays that his will may be quite swallow- 
ed up in the will of Jesus, *‘ ceases from his 
own wisdom,” and makes “ Christ his wis- 
dom.” 

It cannot be, however, for the glory of God, 
that we should show ourselves morose and un- 
sociable. The friends and relations we have 
are his gifts, and therefore must not be despis- 
ed or neglected. Besides, we ought to bear 
in mind, that the redeemed of Christ are * the 
salt of the earth,” “ a peculiar people,’ creat- 
ed anew in Christ Jesus for the very purpose 
of “ showing forth his praises;”’ and how can 
we do this, if we shut ourselves out altogether 
from the world ? 

With regard to the theatre, and amusements 
of this kind, Christians must have little to do, 
if they can find time for them. But if they 
could find time for them, I confess I am at a 
loss to see what business they can find there. 
Are not the sentiments usually uttered in such 





me from this present world;” and wilt thou |for me; there are no lovers of Christ here; for 
now leave me to be taken captive by this evil | charity rejoiceth not in iniquity,’ as those 
The world and the things of the | poor deluded people are doing.”’ 

world, as “ a strong man armed, who keepeth 
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FIRST MONTH, 25, 1834. 

a er am en a 

The motion made before the vice chancel. 
lor in the city of New York, for granting to 
Friends the use of one of their meeting houses, 
and also of the burial ground, has been argued, 
and the subject now waits his decision—which 
may be expected soon. 


It is stated that a bill for suppression of 
lotteries was, some day last week, taken up in 
the Virginia House of Delegates, and passed 
without opposition. A bill for the same ob- 
ject, we learn, is pending in the legislature 
of Connecticut. In North Carolina it seems 
a similar measure was proposed, but resulted 
in a conclusion that it was inexpedient to 
legislate upon the subject at present. 


Harrisburgh, Jan. 21. 

The bill entitled an “ Act to incorporate 
and endow the Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Instruction of the Blind,” was passed on 
second and third reading. The bill appro- 
priates $10,000 immediately, and $10,000 
when citizens shall have subscribed $20,000, 
and purchased a Jot and erected buildings, 
and also $160 for each student educated by 
the state, for sixty years, provided the sum in 
any one year shall not exceed $9000. 


A subsequent letter from Harrisburg says, 
the bill had passed the senate with two amend- 
ments, which do not affect the principles or 
appropriations as reported by the house of re- 
presentatives. It is remarked that on the 
final vote in the senate, not one nay is re- 
corded against the passage. 


Friends’ Pocket Remembrancer for the 


places quite in opposition to the precepts of Year 1834, containing a calendar interleaved 


God’s word? Are not pride, vain glory, self- 
destruction, hatred, dissipation, unlawful at- 
tachments, held up to our admiration in many 
theatrical compositions, considered as trivial 
faults. in most of them, and detested upon 
right principles in none? You profess as a 
Christian to make Jesus your happiness. What 
can you find here to bring you into communion 
with hin? You profess to make his glory 
your aim. Can you then sit with complacency, 
and hear a company of your fellow-creatures, 
with immortal souls, uttering sentiments which 


|only tend to make them despise Christ and his 
ing that the victory is already mine for his 


ways? I was once induced to attend * Mat- 
thews at Home,”’ and shall never forget the 
sensation I felt, when he told us bow his fa- 
ther, who was a good kind of man, but too 
religious, had tried to keep him from coming 
on the stage. When I looked round, and saw 
the merriment expressed in every face, I could 
not help saying to myself, “ This is no place 


with writing paper for memorandums, an ac- 
count of the meetings of Friends, and other 
valuable information convenient for reference, 
price 124 cents. In press, and will be pub- 
lished about the Ist of next month by Uriah 
Hunt, 19 North Third street. 


A stated meeting of the female branch of 
the Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends in 
Philadelphia quarterly meeting, will be held 
on fifth day afternoon, the 30th inst., at three 
o’clock, at the depository, No. 50 North Fourth 
street. 

Marriep, at Friends’ meeting, in Henry street, the 
week before last, Enwarp Wi.tis, son of John R. 
Willis, to Ann Avausta Cock, daughter of Dr. Thos. 
Cock, all of New York. 
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